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have been regarded as aspects of university extension work
rather than as essential ways of preparing disciplined modern
minds for the better service of mankind. Not only the courses,
but even the diplomas, have been open to persons unable to
reach the matriculation standard insisted upon in so many
other walks of life. To teach in these courses, and even to
direct them, has commonly been regarded as inferior in rank
and status to membership in the true academic faculty. In the
absence of a regular educational gate of entry, the basing of
appointments on influence, birth, and breeding, rather than
on the attainment of other equally measurable criteria, has
been the line of least resistance, the more so since the
salaries of social workers have been so low as to be more
useful as supplementation to unearned family income than as
the principal support of a member of the professional middle
class.

One curious by-product of the lack of all-round social work
training has been the growth of specialisms. Thus hospital
almoners and housing managers have developed their own
training programs, and ecclesiastical denominationalism has
got a footing in the training of court social workers, while
Britain's universities have slumbered.

In its attitude towards social-work training, it may therefore
be said without exaggeration that Britain has lagged far
behind its neighbours on both sides of the Atlantic. In France,
for example, the assistante sociale has a many-sided training
that closely resembles that of the public health nurse, and
culminates in the award of a state diploma. In Canada and
the United States, standard practice is for the social worker
to be at least a college graduate in social science, and to
qualify for more responsible positions, after a few years' work
in a junior post, by taking a two-year course of specialized
technical training at a graduate professional school of social
work, parallel with the schools of medicine and of law, in a
university. No one would want to see Britain adopt either
the continental or the North American system; but that is
quite a different thing from wanting it to continue to have a